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METRO-POL I TAN- ■ POST-OFFICES, 

THE CHIEF OFFICE, LONDON. 



Two days in the month, of March, in this year of grace, 1853, 
have been red-letter days yvith us. On the evening of the 9th, 
being the fortunate possessors of an order addressed to the 
" Inspector on Duty," we paid our first visit to the Post- 
office, and on the morning of the loth, at about ten minutes 
past five, while the lamps were yet alight in the streets, and- 
the raw gusty breath of winter was abroad in the town, we 
found ourselves— in both cases the writer and a literary 
friend — at the door of the Inland-office, opposite Goldsmith* s- 
hall, armed with written authority to inspect the various 
processes going on inside. 

Now it must be understood that a personal inspection of the 
interior of a government office is no small matter — a favour not 
to be had for the mere asking, even by the " gentlemen of 
the press ;" and that admission to the Post-office is "accorded 
very -charily even to the " upper ten thousand," five persons 
in one . evening being the greatest number admitted. Our 
appreciation, therefore, of the favour will be readily under- 
stood. "Well, on the evening of Wednesday, the said 9th of 
March, we formed part of that " general public" under the 
portico of the chief office in St. Martin's -le-. Grand, whom 
Serjeant Active and Police-constable Z 80 .were vainly endea- 
vouring to keep "moving on" through the building. But 
we don't " move on," for we, together with some hundred 
other inquisitive people, had come expressly to witness the 
scene that is nightly enacted at about ten minutes before the 
Post-office clock strikes six.. 

A strange sight. As the hour of six draws near, men and 
boys, with great bags of newspapers upon their shoulders, 
come quickly in, and, passing onward to the wide open 
windows, deposit their bags upon the sill, whence they are 
taken by the men inside, and their contents are speedily shaken 
into a basket and carried into the interior of the office. Pive 
minutes to six, and . the. excitement becomes more intense : 
cabs and light chaise- carts come driving wildly up, out of 
which hot, bustling men and boys drag huge bundles and 
bags of newspapers, which they bear- rapidly onwards to the 
windows, and thrust bodily in. In a minute or two the crush 
of newsmen and boys becomes excessive, and the crowd about 
the windows get as excited as its better- dressed counterpart 
used to do at the pit doors of the Opera-house on a Jenny 
Lind night, only in rather a different way. Adventurous 
individuals, braving the crush and scorning the trouble, 
shoulder their way towards the windows, and deposit their 
loads of newspapers. The stream of coming and departing 
newsboys gets thicker and thicker, and the melee "Becomes 
more and more noisy and outrageous. Young men, and old men , 
and boys with bright laughing faces, fling single papers boldly 
through the window, as though they were aiming at the 
officials inside the windows, w r ho, you may be certain, have 
their hands full. Bags of newspapers are received, and the 
bags turned out and thrown back empty to their possessors, 
with a celerity quite astonishing ; and the stream of news- 
papers continues, without pause or lull. A moment more, 
and the long hand of the clock is on the first figure of the 
twelve ; another, and the first stroke of the hammer falls upon 
the bell. As the sound booms through the building, the 
excitement reaches its height. Rush, push, drive, hurry on— 
there's yet a second's space. In go the full bags, and out 
come the empty ones : a shower of single papers obstruct the 
sight for a moment, and the post-office officials are up to their 
knees in newspapers — Times, Chronicles, Ketcs, Advertisers, 
Posts, and Heralds, with specimens of all the weeklies — 
literally overwhelmed in a deluge of news. Out booms the 
clock— one, two, three, four, five, six! and down go the 
windows with a crash, and shut out half a score of bags and 
parcels just arrived, 

In another five minutes, the bearers of the news having 
^viped the perspiration off their faces, have departed ; the 



public quickly disperse; Serjeant Active and Policeman ' 
Z 80 shake themselves into their ordinary self-possessed, 
authoritative manner, and the place assumes its usual quiet, 
do-little-or-nothing aspect. 

We now proceed about our- proper business-- the writer and 
literary friend aforesaid — our visit to the Inland Department, 
of the General Post-office. So we inquire of one of the gen- - 
tlemen with the gold-banded hats, where we shall present our 
credentials, and we are forthwith conducted to the back of the 
building, and introduced into an apartment— part office, part, 
warehouse— with a little glass box in one corner. ■ We address 
its occupant, and deliver to him our letter of introduction' 
from Rowland Hill. Being politely received by the gentle- 
man in the glass box, we take a seat while he goes into the 
office to deliver our credentials to the inspector on duty— who * 
must by no means be confounded with an. inspector of police, 
however. While we wait in the outer office, our conversa- 
tion turns naturally on the scene we had just left, and on- 
postal communication generally, when the literary friend, 
observes that the idea of the penny post was not altogether: 
original, there having been a private, speculation for the 
delivery of penny letters in London established more, than two. 
hundred years ago, in fact in 1680, by one Robert Murray,- an 
exciseman, and William Do ckwra, a custom-house searcher. 

The relation of this fact leads, naturally too, to other con- 
versation on the subject, w r hich though not carried on in the 
little glass, box in the outer office, may be repeated in sub- ; 
stance in this place, as relevant to the matter in hand. 

It appears, then, that previous to the year 1635 there was. 
no regular Post-office in Great Britain, the carrying of letters 
before that period having been the speculation of private • 
persons. About 1633, however, the government of Charles I. 
discovered anew source of revenue in the carriage of letters to- 
and from London and the provinces ; and one Thomas 
Withering, the first postmaster-general, had a receiving-house 
in Sherborne-lane — a narrow turning leading from Lombard- 
street to the river, and now the continuation of Abchurch- 
lane — where he initiated the system by which letters are now 
conveyed from London to all parts of the world. Of course, 
the mail of that day was rather a "slow coach;" but the 
merchants were not quite such " fast men" as they are now^ 
and thus the government arrangements were thought quite 
improvements on what had gone before. In an account of 
London, written by Delanire five years later, the fact that a 
letter might be written to, and an answer obtained from, a 
place three hundred miles distant, in the short space of five 
days ! Por many years a single receiving-house was sufficient 
for all London — court, city, and suburbs ; and only one really; 
good channel of intelligence existed in all England— that from 
Dover and the adjacent towns to London, w r hence letters were 
received daily, to be despatched once a week to the other 
parts of the three kingdoms ! 

To trace the gradual rise of the great establishment called 
the Post-office would be a work of no small trouble, for no' 
regular history of the system has as yet been attempted. It 
was soon found, however, that one office or receiving-house 
was quite inadequate to the wants of London, a city growing- 
daily in commercial and political importance ; and, in 168flj a> 
penny post was set on foot by the individual above named. ; 
The speculation succeeded immediately; "it being,'- says- 
Roger North, "put incomplete order, and used to the -satis- 
faction of the public for a considerable time." The projectors, 1, 
however, quarrelled — as all projectors and speculators seem to' 
have a great aptness for doing — each setting up a post of his 
own ; till the Duke of York, afterwards James II., to whom 
the revenues of the regular Post-office had been assigned; 
seized on the private speculation, and carried it on for his own 
benefit and advantage. Dockwra would not submit himself to 
the court, we are told, " but insisted on his right to the last; 
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otherwise, it was thought he might have secured to himself a 
good office by being commissioner for life to manage that 
revenue." He was, however, appointed comptroller, but was 
dismissed from the office for alleged mismanagement, in 1698. 
Receiving-houses' multiplied rapidly; and the London Penny 
Post continued in operation till 1801, when it was advanced 
to twopence, — the carriage of letters beyond London being 
extremely dear, — till January 10th, 1840, when the uniform 
penny rate of Rowland Hill was finally adopted, with what 
success we shall presently see. Dockwra was the first to 
stamp. letters with the hour at which they left the office. The 
idea so widely disseminated was originated in the house of 
Dockwra, in Lime-street, Fenchurch- street, in which house 
he died, September 25th, 1716, being nearly a hundred years 
of age. 

In the reign of King William III., the Post-office first 
began to be made a really national concern, and regular 
receiving-houses were appointed in London and the principal 
provincial towns ; though as recently as 1826 there was only 
one office for letters in Pimlico, and only two in the large 
district of Stepney. In 1784, Mr. Palmer originated the 
system of mail coaches, by which a great impetus was gives, 
to postal communication ; and at the present time the system 
is universal all over the three kingdoms — no village, however 
insignificant, being without its receiving-house. 

It must not be supposed that we had time ,to make 
this long digression in the little glass office ; for we had not 
sat there above two minutes before its occupant returned, and 
ushered us into the presence of the gentleman denominated 
the inspector on duty for the night. We take off our hats " in 
honour of the Queen/' and in another instant find ourselves in 
an apartment about as large as the great room at Exeter Hall, 
* and in the midst of a scene of operations, the meaning of 
which we have yet to learn. 

We can compare the scene before us to nothing better than 
a great bee-hive, in which we two are the only drones. 

From end to end of this great room are ranged rows of 
tables, divided in the centre by an upright board; and at 
these are standing, side by side like soldiers on parade, scores 
upon scores of individuals engaged in the several occupations 
of stamping, sorting, counting, and dividing, the letters just 
arrived. We are rather late, or we should have witnessed 
the arrival of some thousand sheepskin bags, the products of 
the several metropolitan and district collections. As it is, we 
are conducted by our polite friend, the inspector on duty, to 
the top of the room, where on a great round table are piled 
apparently countless heaps of letters. Letters of all sizes, and 
shapes, and appearances, directed to all parts of the world, 
far and near — Kensington and Kamtschatka, Newington and 
Nepaul, the pestiferous courts and alleys of St. Giles's no less 
than to the splendid saloons of Paris and Berlin. These 
heaps of letters have all been received at the windows in the 
great hall within the last two hours. Standing round the 
table are some dozen officers, some in red coats and some in 
their own unofficial garments, engaged' in the important 
business of facing ; that is, bringing all the letters with their 
directions upwards into a condition fit for the next process. 
It is easy to distinguish the character of the various epistles 
from their outside appearances. There are the large, blue 
paper, oblong, plainly- directed, and thickly-watered letters 
from the government offices, bearing on their faces, some of 
them, the printed words, On Her Majesty s Service ; the square, 
massive-looking missives from lawyers to clients and country 
attorneys ; the ordinary enveloped letters of business from 
merchants and traders ; the delicate cream-laid and wire- 
woven correspondence of the well-to-do ; and the rough deep 
letters of the poor and ignorant, with here and there a 
specimen sealed with a thimble, and covered with grease. 
Oh, what a heap of original writing from unknown authors ! 
what secrets of business, and pleasure, and friendship, and 
love ! what kind promises and cruel threatenings ! what hopes, 
and fears, and heart-burnings, and nobilities, and littlenesses, 
are concealed within these fragile covers ! 

It must not be supposed that while we have been philoso- 



phising business has been standing still. Not a bit of it, as a 
rather fast young friend of ours would observe : on the con- 
trary, it has been going on all the more quickly. At each of 
the little pigeon-hole departments of the butter-shop-looking 
counters, busy'hands are plying the especial trade of the hour. 
Next the facing-table is a* man stamping the letters with a 
block which shows the place and the hour at which they were 
received. Beside him is another, whose business is to separate 
the stamped fft>m the unpaid letters, a very small proportion 
of which latter pass through the London post since the last 
regulation, which renders it compulsory that letters shall either 
be stamped or unpaid altogether. Then at an opposite table 
is an assistant going through the process of obliterating the 
Queen's heads on the letters ; and as he obliterates he counts. 




Separating the letters, with a push of his stamper, into fifties ; 
he makes a mark on a sheet of paper beside him, and the heads 
of the office are thus enabled to get at the number of stamped 
letters which pass through the Post-office by simply counting 
these marks. Thus on the evening we were present the 
number of letters which passed through the chief office on the 
inland side — the other side of the building being devoted 
exclusively to the London district, which comprises a circle 
of twelve miles round St. Paul's — were 

Stamped letters 174,440 

Paid do 4,024 

Unpaid do 5,239 

Letters from public offices 8,534 

Making a total of 192,237 ; 

while the number of newspapers was — the very small number 
compared with the Friday nights, for instance, when the 
weekly newspapers are published for the country — 82,300. 
On the night preceding our second visit, March 14, there were 
256,945 letters and 105,000 newspapers sent by post. On the 
Friday nights there are generally about 100,000 extra news- 
papers. Of course, many London letters pass through the 
inland office by mistake ; but the latter department includes 
all letters sent into the country, the colonies, and to foreign 
parts. In the process of stamping and obliterating, the quick 
eye of the official detects in an instant any letters which are 
insufficiently stamped. These are taken to another officer, 
who weighs them, and marks on them the deficiency of postage 
to be paid by the receiver — in all cases double the rate for 
stamped epistles. 

The next process is the sorting. Each department of each 
officer's table is divided into a number of pigeon-holes, with a 
special place for the main lines of roads, and a corner division 
for the blind letters, of which more hereafter. After being 
roughly sorted according to the lines of the several railroads, 
the letters are again divided into towns and districts, and 
again subdivided into bye-roads and Tillages. It may be 
noticed here that the business of the officials who accompany 
the railroad post-office is to receive the letters from the several 
stations they pass through, and either to sort them into the 
towns on their onward way, or to drop them into a bag for 
London, whence they are despatched in the ordinary course. 
An ingenious apparatus is* brought into action during the 
process. The bags are exchanged by means of a joint lever 
projecting from the side of the post-office carriage, on which 
the bag to be left at the station is suspended, and which, on 
arriving at its destination, is caught in a net ; while that to 
be sent forward by the train is caught in a similar manner in 
a net attached to the train. 

Under the conduct of a polite official, we were next intro- 
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duced to the superintendent of the foreign office. Here a 
superior set of officers are employed — young men of education 
and respectability ; though every person employed, from the 
red-coated postman to the heads of the department, are neces- 
sarily acquainted with the entire routine pursued. Here we 
were inducted into the mysteries of French and German, 
Spanish and Austrian, Asiatic and colonial, correspondence, 
with their different modes of payment and repayment for the 
inland postage through the several countries. And here, for 
the first time, we examined the portrait of Louis Napoleon, 
Emperor of the French, on a postage label. Instead of being 
made the "ugly fellow" he was pronounced to be by the 
Parisian workman, his face being made rather handsome than 
otherwise, and essentially French. Most of the continental 
states have adopted the use of the postage label ; and even 
Spain, the last country to succumb to an innovation, has a 
queen's head for her letters ; though, by the way, only about 
one per cent, of the postage is so prepaid. In the foreign 
office all the . letters are weighed, a ledger account being kept 
with each country in the currency common to each. This is 
a most troublesome and tedious duty, and it struck us that if 
an universal system of decimal coinage were adopted, — or 
even if all foreign letters were prepaid in the country in which 
they are posted, and the accounts were simply kept weight 
for weight, — the business of the Post-office would be greatly 



ticable lift, worked by machinery, to the room above, there to 
be sorted into districts, roads, &c, just as the letters have been 
in the room below. We step upon, the moving platform and 
ascend too. A momentary glance at the busy scene as it 
appears below us is curious indeed. Every inch of space at the 
tables is occupied by a silent, though busy, crowd ; and as we 
pass upward by the ascending and descending platform, we 
cannot help thinking that when folks complain of the remiss- 
ness of Post-office officials they do so without much thought 
of the care and trouble taken for the public benefit. 

"We step off this novel staircase and a new sight presents 
itself. Like the apartment below, the newspaper room is 
partitioned off, as it were, into departments, with the names 
of certain great divisions, such as Edinburgh, Dublin, Man- 
chester, Liverpool, &c, painted on the walls, and like it has 
several sorting-tables running from end to end of it. From 
an apparently inextricable confusion, masses of news upon 
counters and on the floor, order is eventually to arise. Nearly 
190 tons of newspapers — 190 tons of politics, religious contro- 
versy, crimes, railway accidents, police reports, shipwrecks, 
murders, births, marriages, and death, — to say nothing of the 
advertisements ; in fact all the news of the time in almost 
every shape in which the English language can shape it — pass 
up and down the lift every week — to be thence transmitted to 
the remotest corners of the civilised globe. 
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simplified. The recent determination of the government to 
reduce the postage between England and her numerous 
colonies strikes us as being one of the greatest reforms of 
modern times. We have all of us some relation or friend in 
India, America, or Australia, with whom we like to correspond 
occasionally ; and, certainly, the fact that we shall soon be 
enabled to send a letter 16,000 miles or so, and obtain an 
answer in a few months, for "the small sum of one shilling," 
is a highly important one. Though the committee and mem- 
bers of the International Postage Association seem t« think 
that anything less than ocean penny postage will not meet 
the requirements of the age, and inquire, reasonably enough, 
why a pound of letters should cost more in carriage than a 
pound of gold or a pound of silk, including the insurance on 
each article, — we see no cause to complain of the concession 
promised, feeling certain that the sixpenny rate must eventu- 
ally be reduced to a penny one. 

But it is time that we should look to the newspaper depart- 
ment. We saw how the newspapers arrived in shoals at the 
outer hall, where, at the same time, clerks were busy receiving 
foreign letters through half windows with practicable slides, 
like scenes in a pantomime, and where the public were dropping 
letters through slits in wooden windows as fast as they could 
get near enough, — those same newspapers have been carried 
meanwhile— whole packets of the. news of the day — up a prac- 



Description fails — as penny-a-liners say when reporting 
a fire — when we attempt to deal with all the curiosities of this 
most busy of public offices en masse. In its details, however, 
the arrangements are simple enough, and as admirable as 
simple. For instance, we often hear complaints of newspapers 
not reaching their destination, and sometimes an irascible 
" Pater Familias" writes to the Times to say that the Post- 
office keeps back his copy of that famous journal for its own 
private reading. If, however, he were to witness the extreme 
care which is taken by the officials to forward each paper to 
its proper owner, he would not be disposed to complain quite 
so much. The wrappers of newspapers will get off sometimes 
in spite of the most careful fastening, and newsvenders' boys 
have been known, sometimes, to sell the papers instead of 
posting them. In the latter case there is, of course, no remedy, 
as far as the Post-office is concerned ; in the former, however 
everything is done that care, intelligence, and a desire to act 
fairly and honestly can effect. If a newspaper comes out of 
vits cover, — a nightly occurrence, by the "way,— the cover is 
brought to a gentleman, whose duty it is to enter the fact in a 
book and send a paper to the person indicated, and with the 
newspaper an intimation to this effect : — 

" Several Newspapers haying escaped from their Covers in the 
Newspaper Office this Evening from the imperfect manner in which 
they were inclosed in them, they have been replaced as correctly 
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'as possible ; but as the accompanying Paper may not be the one 
originally intended for you, I beg to explain, that the incon- 
venience you may be subjected to, has not been occasioned by this 
Department. w. L. maberly, Secretary. 

General Post-Office. 
It is estimated tnat upwards of 80,000,000 stamps are issued 
yearly to the newspapers, and that at least 70,000,000 pass 
through the post. It must be recollected, however, that while 
-many of the morning newspapers are made up into parcels 



■ Or of such an one as that depicted below ('fig. 2), which 
is addressed to '" John Thorsell, near the Gashouse, in the 
County of Cheshire," or the facsimile beneath it (fig. 3). 
To say nothing of such very plain directions as, 

Mr. Taft 

Nutefort Csecer 

by which the writer meant — Knutsford, Cheshire. The 
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FIG. 2. 



and sent into the country by the early trains, — the post not 
being quick enough for them,-— thousands of others pass and 
repass through the office many times ; a fact which will 
account for the small excess of newspapers printed over those 
sent by post. 

As the time for making up the bags for the country draws 
near, we descend the practicable lift, — like the vampire in a 
pantomime — and again make our appearance in the rooms 
below. We are reminded that we have not yet visited the 



two next specimens are evidently by one hana, and that a 
German's : — 

M Konrad Laubach 

Masieci 

Brade Band in 

Dambretsch welsh 

A little improvement is observable in the next letter addressed 
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fig. 3. 
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blind clei% so we forthwith make his acquaintance. The 
business of this gentleman is to decipher those badly directed 
letters which carelessness and ignorance sends through the 
Post-office. We find the blind clerk a gentleman with all his 
senses perfect, as will be evident when we see that he can 
decipher such an address as that of the Luke of Wellington's, 
which is a fac-simile of a direction in the undoubted auto- 
graph of the iron warrior (fig. 1). 



to Mr. Laubach, Master of the Parade Band, though, the way 
of spelling Tunbridge Wells is certainly peculiar : — 

Au Conrad Laubach 

Royal Barade Band 

Dampridgewelt 

Kent 
Miss or Mrs. Eliza Clark, staying at the Saxon Hotel, 
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St. Leonard- on- Sea, is thus addressed, in a by no means bad 
hand : — 

elixa clarck 
saxton hotel 

saint lnord 
hon se 
.' The next is curious, being a compound of English, Butch, 
and some unknown language ; but no tongue or style of 
writing, or outlandish place, is of any consequence to our 
friend, the blind clerk, who, while we are looking oyer two 
or three curious addresses, is busily engaged in adding such 
matter to the letters before him as will render them intel- 
ligible to the less practised eye of the postman. For this 
purpose he has before him a small library of "Directories," 
" Guides," and such like books : — 

Willem Lskern a malroos 

oan boord op het .Cook ship 

de Sckelde Ka Pt Penduse 

near Z "Wax zie in de 

briizons Kanaal 

Who but the blind clerk would be able to discover that this 
letter was addressed to William Liskern, mate on board the 
good ship " Schelt," Capt. Penrose, near Swansea, in the 
Bristol Channel ? 

The two following will complete the list ; we selected them 
from about a couple of dozen, the whole of which the gentle- 
man of the blind letters had traced from actual letters which 
had come before him at different times — 

to lackey igo of Sambige 
Post office England 

Shishere (Cheshire) 
to be forwarded to 
Francis Keaney 

The following we leave our readers to translate for them- 
selves ; it is a complete exercise for ingenuity : — 

Shu fauhe Taphe 
Warkit ill 
Wise Coruse 

Wile of Witk 

Sometimes letters come without any address at all, and 
sometimes without fastenings. The adhesive wafers and 
envelopes of the booksellers have been foimd a constant 
source of trouble. Occasionally, nay, almost every day, 
letters containing money are sent to the post so badly directed, 
that they cannot be forwarded, and in the Dead-Letter office 
thousands of pounds are annually discovered, most of which 
are eventually, though with infinite trouble, returned to their 
writers. More than £40,000 in Bills of Exchange were lying 
in the Dead-Letter office in 1847 ; many of the bills being 
probably the result of advertisements addressed "To Gentle- 
men in Difficulties." Ignorance, idleness, and simplicity find 
plenty of work for the eyes and hands of the blind- clerk. Of 
course, when a son in the country writes — "To his Father 
in Town ;" or when a young lady in America addresses 
"Thomas Smith in the town of England;" it can hardly be 
expected that the letter will reach the person intended. 

While we have been amusing ourselves in the Blind Room, 
the business in the various large rooms beyond has gradually 
been drawing to a close, and is now going on at a rate per- 
fectly furious. The letter-bags are presently made up, sealed 
and sent off; and in another half-hour, the place recently 
overwhelmed with letters and newspapers, is quite clear ; the 
thumping, and stamping, and sorting, is all over, and by half- 
past eight the offices are deserted, and the clerks gone home — 
except such as stay for the night post, who are presently 
reading books and newspapers, or indulging in a kind of 
leisure quite at variance with their former occupation. So 
we wish our polite conductor good night, and go home too, 
highly pleased with all we have seen and heard. 

But we have not seen or heard quite enough ; so on the 



next Tuesday morning we rise from a restless, dreamy sort of 
sleep, in which we have been going up and down in the move- 
able room, and have been sorting all sorts of letters to all sorts 
of places, and find ourselves in the star-lit streets by four in 
the morning. An hour's walk through the deserted town — 
our footsteps on the flagstones awakening the echoes far and 
wide, and the advent of a market-cart or the appearance of a 
policeman being quite an event — brings us again to the Inland 
Office. By the dim light of the grey morning, we see great 
bags brought into the front office from the mail-omnibuses 
outside. The correspondence of the United Kingdom and 
America — for the mail from the United States had arrived at 
Southampton only yesterday — are being carried on men's 
backs, and thrown bodily down upon the floor, and checked off 
by a clerk in waiting, and carted into inner offices, there to be 
opened and sorted and sent off everywhere— a process which is 
going on day after day, and week after week, and month after 
month, and year after year, continually, the number of letters 
and newspapers increasing beyond all calculation or hope. 

We step inside, and are again politely received by the 
inspector on duty — not the same gentleman as before— and 
stand beside the opener, and watch him as he receives bag after 
bag, and cuts the seals and fastenings with a sharp knife, and 
empties each one of its contents, turning it completely inside 
out — for a fine is enforced for every letter left in the bag ; and 
we perceive that his first duty is to seek for the postmaster's 
letter of advice, which accompanies the registered and money 
letters ; and we see how — this process going on in various 
parts of the crowded room — the letters and newspapers are 
again stamped, weighed, sorted, and finally taken by the letter- 
carriers to a gallery up stairs to be sub -sorted into walks, to 
suit their own convenience. The same busy scene is before 
us, with a difference ; for there are a greater number of red- 
coats at the various tables, and a decided increase of bustle 
and business — no, not bustle, but active, well-arranged, and 
complete division of labour. We perceive that the parcels 
containing post-office orders are laid aside by themselves, 
and that the registered letters are taken at once to a glass- 
enclosed office at the other side of the room. We follow the 
latter. Here in various large parcels are sums of money from 
country bankers, amounting in the whole to an almost fabulous 
total. What a temptation to hardly- worked and poorly-paid 
employees must it be to have constantly passing through their 
hands letters containing bank-notes and valuables, we observed. 
"Yes," said our conductor, "we have certainly frequent ex- 
amples of men yielding to such temptations ; and they are 
almost always found out." We had noticed a sort of archi- 
tectural ornament high up against the wall, something like 
the front window of an Elizabethan mansion, and we now 
learnt for the first time an invisible pair of eyes were constantly 
looking down upon the busy scene below ready to detect the 
slightest indication of dishonesty; and that various other 
points of observation were distributed about the building, 
quite unknown to the main body of the men. It is a painful 
thing to think that there should be such frequent lapses ; but 
when we come to consider how many thousands of persons are 
employed in the various post-offices in the United Kingdom, 
our wonder is not that there should be so many instances of 
want of principle, but that there should be so few. 

After spending some three hours in the building, during 
which the morning mails had been made up and sent away, 
and in which we had witnessed some of the curious facts that 
are constantly coming before the officials, and in which we 
had seen specimens of the curious things which people send 
in letters — garments of various descriptions, gloves, boots, 
samples of tea, sugar, and various seeds, being the most com- 
mon, — we again took our leave, and went home to breakfast. 
But not before we had had put into our hand a certain parlia- 
mentary, return, from which we became acquainted with many 
interesting statistical facts relating to postal communication. 
With a few of these we conclude our already too-long paper. 

From this we learn, that in the last year previous to the 
reduction of the rate of postage the total number of letters 
delivered was 75,907,572, besides 6,563,024 franks ; the next 
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year, 1840, the penny rate came into operation, and the number 
increased immediately to 168,768,344. By the new regulation, 
all franks and free letters were abolished, except for those 
letters especially sent from the government offices. The use 
of franks had become an abuse of so alarming and increasing a 
nature, that Mr. Rowland Hill's suggestion for their abolition 
was at once acceded to. But while the number of letters had 
increased more than 130 per cent., the net revenue had fallen 
in the first complete year from more than a million and a half 
to less than half a million. But both the number of letters 
and the gross revenue have gone on increasing — the former to 
379,500,000 in 1852, and the latter to £2,422,168 4s. l§d. for 
the same year — nearly £100,000 more than the gross revenue 
of 1839. But, while the money received has increased thus 
satisfactorily, the cost of management has increased in like 
proportion. In 1839 it was £6S6,768 3s. 6|d. ; in 1852 it 
amounted to £1,304,163 12s. 8£d. In each case there is in- 
cluded, under the head of " cost management," £10,307 10s. 
for pensions and gratuities, which sum forms no part of the 
disbursements on account of the service of the Post-office. 
The increased accommodation to the public, consequent on 
the extension of the railway system, has of course been 
attended with much expense — the total payments to railways 
of late years having averaged nearly £300,000. 

Meanwhile, the Money-order office, which is year by year 
increasing in public importance and estimation, has risen from 
small beginnings, being originally only a private speculation 
of a few clerks in the office, to be at the present day quite an 
institution of the country. Prom January, 1839, to the same 
date in 1840, there were granted 188,615 money-orders, 
amounting to £311,727 9s. Id. : from the 1st of January, 1851, 
to Dec. 31, of the same year, 4,657,443 orders were issued, 
representing £8,876,243 8s. lid., the expenses of management 
being £69,992. 

In fact, so great is the order, and so exact the arrangement 
of this immense establishment, that its extension seems a 
natural consequence; and the only wonder is, that with a 
system so perfect as that of the Money-order office, and a plan 
so secure as that of the registration of letters — every person 
through whose hands the registered letter passes giving a 
receipt for its delivery — there should be found folks so obsti- 
nate, or so ignorant, as to entrust coin to the tender mercies 
of strangers in no better purse than a paper envelope ! 

With this reflection, which is an important one, considering 
the temptation which money -letters put in the way of poor 
letter-sorters and carriers, we close our paper. 



EPITAPHS. 

To define an epitaph is useless ; everyone knows that it is an 
inscription on a tomb. An epitaph, therefore, implies no 
particular character of writing, but may be composed in verse 
or prose. It is indeed commonly panegyrical, because we are 
seldom distinguished with a stone but by our friends ; but it 
has no rule to restrain or mollify it, except this, that it ought 
not to be longer than common beholders may be expected to 
have leisure and patience to peruse. 

We subjoin specimens of epitaphs, collected from various 
sources, mixing the "grave and gay" promiscuously; for, 
singular to say, much facetiousness is to be found in the class 
of composition called epitaphs. 

Lord Lyttleton inscribed on the tomb of his wife in the 
church of Hagley a beautiful tribute of his ardent love. 
Happy the wife who deserves such a character ; happy, thrice 
happy, the husband who can apply it to the partner of his 
life ! 

" Made to engage all hearts, and charm all eyes, 
Though meek, magnanimous, though witty, wise ; 
Polite, as all her life in courts had been, 
Yet good, as she the world had never seen ; 
The noble fire of an exalted mind, 
With gentlest female tenderness combin'd. 



Her speech was the melodious voice of love, 

Her song the warbling of the vernal grove ; 

Her eloquence was sweeter than her song, ' 

Soft as her heart, and as her reason strong ; 

Her form each beauty of her mind express'd, I 

Her mind was Virtue by the Graces dress' d." { 

Goldsmith — " poor Goldy !" " the learned fool," — drew the ! 
character of Sir Joshua Reynolds in the form of an epitaph, | 
during his friend's life-time, in the following lines : — 

" Here Reynolds is laid ; and, to tell you my mind, 
He has not left a wiser or better behind. 

His pencil was striking, resistless, and grand ; ,; 

His manners were gentle, complying, and bland- j 

Still born to improve us in every part ; ; 

His pencil our faces, his manners our heart. | 

To coxcombs averse ; yet, most civilly steering, ! 

When they judg'd without skill he was still hard of hearing ; ; 
When they talk'd of their Raphaels, Corregios, and stuff, 
He shifted his trumpet, and only took snuff." 

Pope was fond of writing epitaphs. The most valuable is j 
considered to be that on Mrs. Corbet, who died of a cancer in j 
her breast. It is in the north aisle of the parish church of St. • 
Margaret, Westminster : — j 

" Here rests a woman, good without pretence, , 

Blest with plain reason, and with sober sense ; i 

No conquest she, but o'er herself desired ; i 

No arts essay'd, but not to be admired. j 

Passion and pride were to her soul unknown, I 

Convinced that virtue only is our own. 
So unaffected, so composed a mind, 

So firm, yet soft, so strong, yet so refined, ! 

Heaven, as its purest gold, by. tortures tried ; 
The saint sustain'd it, but the woman died." 

The character and most prominent discoveries of Sir Isaac 
Newton are summed up in his epitaph, of which we give a 
translation : — J 

" Here lies interred Isaac Newton, knight, who, with an energy j 

of mind almost divine, guided by the light of mathematics purely ! 

his own, first demonstrated the motions and figures of the planets, \ 

the paths of comets, and the causes of the tides ; who discovered, [ 

what before his time no one had ever suspected, that rays of light [ 
arc differently refrangible, and that this is the cause of colours ; and 

who was a diligent, penetrating, and faithful interpreter cf nature, | 

antiquity, and the sacred writings. In his philosophy, he niaLi- I 

tained the majesty of the Supreme Being ; in his manners, he ! 

expressed the simplicity of the Gospel. Let mortals congratulate ! 

themselves that the world has seen so great and excellent a man, ! 
the glory of human nature.". 

Lord Byron was the author of an epitaph on John Adams, I 
of Southwell, a carrier, who died of drunkenness : — 

" John Adams lies here, of the parish of Southwell, 
A carrier who carried his can to his mouth well ; 
He carried so much, and he cairied so fast, 
He could carry no more — so was canned at last ; • 

For the liquor he drank, being too much for one, j 

He could not carry off, so he's now carri-on." j 

It is reported of the author of the " Worthies and the Church, ' 
History of Britain," that he proposed as an epitaph for himself j 
the words — 

" Fuller's Earth." 

The two following epitaphs are to be found among Browne' ' 
poems : — 

" Here lieth in sooth, 
Honest John Tooth, 
Whom Death on a day 
Prom us drew away." ! 

On the slab which covers, the remains of the " Poet of all 
time," are these extraordinary lines, generally believed to be 
written by himself: — 

" Good friend, for Jesus' sake, forbear 
To dig the dust inclosed here. 
Blest be the man that spares these stones ; 
And curst be he that moves my bones." 



